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SEEDS AND SEARCHES: THE WRITING PROCESS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



Thomas J. Smith 

North Carolina A&T State University 



Abstract 

By employing Charles Sandler’s Pierce’s Theory of Logic as the philosophical foundation, this presentation will 
explore the utilization of the writing process in the higher education setting. The paper reviews the philosophical 
nature of the writing process and provides examples of student creativity which have been stimulated by the use of 
reflective SEED papers and Ken Macrorie’s I-Scarch papers. These papers are vehicles which encourage higher 
educatioa studentsio write, to engage in research, and to attain personal satisfaction and meaning through writing. 
Thty have also made excellent motivational tools. 

Introduction 

Through the use of Papers - Reflective SEED and an achq^tation of Ken Macrorie’s 1-Search Paper (1980), the writer 
has attempted to integrate the writing process into a higher education classroom. These two types of papers have 
allowed undergraduate and graduate education students to reflect on their knowledge and experiences, to gain 
mea nin g from these higher educational experiences and to forge connections between the "real world" which exist 
beyond the on-campus classrooms and textbook environment. 

Both the SEED Paper and the I-Search Paper are outgrowths of the writing process philosophy which emerged as 
an educational paradigm during the 1970’s. This paradigm suggests that the emphasis of teaching writing as well 
as teaching itself should be more concerned with the process of producing the product than the final product itself 
(Gebhardt, 1981). Philosophical assumptions which underlie this orientation arc diametrically opposed to the 
traditional method of imparting knowledge through the use of textbooks and workbooks. According to the process 
orientation, this type of learning assumes that (a) learners come to know their world by actively constructing it 
rather than by its passive acceptance, (b) knowledge of the whole reveals knowledge of the parts, and (c) learning 
cannot be divorced from context. Writing, which is constructive in nature, begins with writers who "need to get 
something done with language" (Shuy, 1981, p. 102). Thus, the process approach requires that learners’ persona] 
goals drive their writing and that the learners must be given opportunities to broaden their repertoire of situations 
in which language is used (Applebee, 1986). 

When writing is constructively conceptualized, the roles of teachers, students, and the teaching materials are greatly 
altered. Teachers don’t solely evaluate the learner’s knowledge but also must actively collaborate as their students 
construct knowledge. The subject matter, is not only found within the textbook but also in those areas which mean 
something to the learner such as: 

firsthand content [from] feelings, fantasies, sensations, memories, and reflections, and second 
hand contents drawn form interviews, stored information, and the writings of others to the extent 
that the [writers]... re-abstract these in their own synthesis (Moffet, 1981, p.76). 

Research has also suggested that the writing process is composed of a series of stages, and during the act of writing 
the writer constructs knowledge by moving back and forth between the stages of pre- writing, drafting, and revision 
(Elbow, 1973; Emig, 1971; Flower and Hayes; 1981; and Graves, 1983). 

Although researchers tend to disagree as to the number of components in the writing process, most do agree that 
the writing process has three distinct stages: prewriting, writing or drafting, and rewri tin g or revision (Holdzkom, 
Reed, Porter, and Rubin, 1982). 

During prewriting the writer topic is conceptualized. It is at this stage that the writer informally plans how a topic 
will be approached. Holdzkom et al. (1982), have suggested that during this stage the writer rehearses; a process 
by which the writer begins to gain control of the topic which will help to compose the first draft. Because writers 
approach writing tasks differently, there are many avenues which writers take in order to generate their ideas. Some 
oi those avenues might include talking about the idea to one’s peers, reading and reflecting on the topic, doing 
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Philosophical Basis of the 1-Scarch Paper 

The philosophical foundation for an 1-Scarch Paper rests with Charles Sanders Pierce who posited that reasoning 
was actually embedded within the continuous cycle of abduction « deduction,, and induction. (Siegel and Carey, 
1989). In short, abduction, or the genesis of ideas (Trucsdalc, 1991), is the point at which ideas arc spawned 
(E>eejy, 1982) while deduction involves the "movement from ideas to other ideas" (Siegel, 1984. p.59) and induction 
tests the ideas back against the realm of experience (Siegel and Carey, 1989, p,24). 

Pierce (Skagestad, 1981) likened the learner's pursuit of knowledge to walking across an endless bog. If the learner 
stood in one place for very long, he or she sank. In order to retain sufficient footing, the learner had to therefore 
continuously traverse the bog. Occasionally, however, the learner stepped into an anomaly (Kuhn, 1970) within 
the contextual landscape of the bog. An anomaly was an unexpected sign or something thatcould not be explained 
but which caused the learner to pause and to start to reflect upon its meaning. The learner then engaged in 
abduction as a way of beginning to explain the unexpected occurrence. In an attempt to further develop and refine 
his or her ideas, the learner then deduced. Finally, armed with a credible hypotheses, the learner inducted or tested 
this new theory against experience. However, if after discovering that the theory could not explain the anomaly, 
the cycle of rcasonir\g was set into motion once again and beliefs were altered yet again. 

The I-Search Process 

The process of composing an I-Search Paper begins when students are asked to monitor their inner-selves in order 
to pay attention to those anomalies which have arisen during their lived experiences. In essence, instead of choosing 
a topic for study, the students are allowing the topic to choose them. 

Next, the students bring their personal anomalies to class and with the instructor, arrange their desks into one large 
circle. Then, one by one. the students are asked to talk about their anomalies plus explain why or how they became 
interested in their topics. The purpose of this process is twofold. First, as each student explains his/her anomaly , 
the questions from their peers enable each student to further define their research question. Second, because the 
actual research of an 1-Search Paper is dependent upon interviews, many class members arc frequently able to 
suggest individuals who can be contacted for an interview. After all students have been given a chance to discuss 
their anomaly as well as receive the names of their initial contacts a brief lesson is conducted on how to design 
appropriate interview questions is presented by the instructor. After determining the interview questions, the 
individual search begins. 

During a subsequent class session, students write the introductions to their I-Search papers. The content of the 
introductions is extremely simple to compose. Basically, the students assess their knowledge about the topic before 
they begin to develop the search and determine how this process might impact their learning as well as their lives. 

The remainder of the I-Search Paper is composed of "the story of the hunt" for data. Although the I-Scarch Paper 
rskT\ be any length, primarily because new anomalies arise during the search, it is generally limited to five to seven 
pages. In addition, as the due date for submission draws near, a class period is scheduled for students to bring their 
drafts to be edited by their peers. Since many undergraduate students have rarely participated in a peer editing 
session, a Peer Critiquing Guide Sheet is distributed which can be used as scripts during peer editing conferences 




1-Search Paper Presentations 

After the I-Search Papers have been revised, students arc expected to present their I-Scarch Papers to their peers. 
The only stipulation for the presentation is that it must involve the participation of classroom peers. Presentations 
have ranged from small group discussions, to role playing, to presentations in which an entire class was asked to 
leave their seats and move around the classroom. For example, a secondary dance teacher, led one class through 
an improvised dance routine which combined dance, music, and positive and negative numbers (Temple, 1993). 

Prior to the I-Search presentation, an agreement is usually made between the instructor and the students regarding 
presentation evaluation. Since one of the goals of an I-Search Paper and presentation is to enable students to learn 
from each other, the evaluation of an I-Search presentation has usually been the responsibility of the students. 
Typically, the presentation represents one-third of the overall grade: thus, students have used an evaluation form 



which mcludes the presenter s knowledge of the subject, the organization and delivery, originality, the level of 
enthusiasm, and a plausible answer to the initial anomaly. 

Evaluation of an I-Search Paper 

The real essence of an I-Search Paper remains the development of ideas and their connection to the writer’s 
anomaly. Therefore, the evaluation form used to assess an I-Search Paper reflects this agenda. Olson (1986, p. 

1 18-1 19) has devised a scoring guide which ranges from a high of ten points, if the I-Search Paper is "well-written, 
clearly organized, insightful, and technically correct" to a score of one point if "the paper is completely off-track 
and has no redeeming qualities." Another type of evaluation form is the "Diedrich Scale" (Zemmelman and 
Daniels, 1986), in which the writer is rated from excellent to poor on a variety of descending items. For example, 
a paper which reflects welLdeveloped ideasand revelance is.givcn a.greater numerical value than the paper’s style 
phrasing, sentence structure, and legibility ’ 

Range of Anomalies and Student Response 

As an outgrowth of a student’s expenence the I-Search Papers presented over a period of three (3) semesters have 
evidenced a range of anomalies. Students in pursuit of a bachelor’s or master’s degree in educaUon have addressed 
educational issues m their papers. A sizeable number have focused on classroom teaching practices includmg; the 
effects of mterest; the importance of Home Economics to our student population; hands-on learning versus the 
lecture method; and incorporating critical thinking skills into the histoiy classroom. Several graduate students have 
quiMtioned their mterest m becoming public school administrators. Questions which have been raised on this issue 
mclude: What are the expecUtions and the duties of an elementary school principal? Why people choose to become 
admmistrators? Do I really want to become an administrator? Students have attempted to answer questions 
perta^g to issues umque m North Carolina’s educational setting. Topics addressed include: Why should North 
CaroliM have an organization such as the NCAE? WOiat are the benefits of year-round education? How and whv 
IS Ritalm used m the elementaiy classroom? ^ 



Students who I-S^hednon-educational concerns focused on: heartache, fear of flying, the meaning of and analysis 
of dreams, the charactensttes of a successful marriage, how to lose 30 pounds in three months, juvenile offenders, 
CMCcr, the exp^Utions of God m order to get into heaven, societal views of public housing occupants, the effect 
of domestic violence on women, alcoho’ism’s effect on the family, and the qualities of a good clown (See Appendix 
B, for an example of a graduate student^s I-Scarch Paper). 

Student response evaluations concerning the I-Search Paper have been extremely positive. In the written end-of- 
c^rse comments, some students have remarked that their writing of an I-Search Paper changed the way they felt 
about research. As one student commented: 



When I think of the two words "research paper" I think of a forced assignment on -ome topic that 
IS bormg. An assignment that takes days and days and I dread even thinking about... however, 
the I-Search paper gave us the opportunity to choose a topic that interested us and. answer a 
quMtion that we wanted. It was fun and interestmg to do... it was a good way for us to see that 
student mterest plays a key role in learning (Mitchell, 1993). 



For other students, the opportunity to write an I-Search Paper allowed them "to conduct mtei^iews and do field 
work m community organmtions. " and the opportunity to learn from one another as well as acquire deeper insights 

into the personalities and the mdividual interests of their classmates. ^ v ^ 



Having had the opportunity to participate in the searching process, many students have commented that they i 
to mfuse the I-Search Paper concept into their future classroom teaching practices. As one student wrote: 



am gomg to [ask] my smdents to do I-Search Papers in Social Studies. They will be utilizine 
their critical thinking skills through the method of discoveiy/inquiry learning. This will cut down 
on bormg s^ial studies lessons and focus more attention on what’s really going on in society... this 
^what soci^tudies is all about.. ..the idea should be incorporated into all classes at all levels 
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Finally other students have remarked how writing their I-Search Paper and presenting it to ^e.r had 

personidly effected them. In the search for answers to their anomalies, students were able to rettect about heir 
experiences as both as students and teachers and aided them in becoimng more m touch with the endless possibilities 
of learning. One student summed it all when she wrote that the entire process had: 



tought me how to search for answers to questions that I’d always wondered about... 1 received 
a chance to know myself better as an educator.... [it] was a new experience [which] led me m a 
directions that I had no intention of going (Ingram, 1993). 
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